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ASF The First Fifty Years 


RALPH LEE SMITH 


Although not mentioned history 
books, the real father the atomic 
age may Niels Poulson, born 
1843, son Danish day laborer. 
Poulson emigrated the U.S. and 
rose Horatio Alger style become 
Brooklyn. 1910 founded The 
American-Scandinavian oundation 
left part his modest fortune 
endow the organization created 
and which deeply believed. 

young American 
Harold Urey Denmark study 
with the renowned 
Niels Bohr. After his return the 
Urey developed “heavy 
used the first nuclear 
actions. received the Nobel Prize 
for his accomplishment. “It would 
impossible for estimate the im- 


named 


RALPH LEE SMITH free-lance writer 
many fields public affairs. 1947, 
while studying Swarthmore College, 
was one the founders the National 
Student Association. now writing 
report new trends teacher education 
published the Ford Foundation. 


science 


view 
fluenced strongly work the 
Danish 
Physics under ASF grant.” 

Sweden and Denmark journeved 
the United States honor the fiftieth 


anniversary The American-Scandi- 


navian Foundation, 
change persons has felt 
throughout the world. 
State Christian Herter said, “The 
cultural 
and its record over the last half cen- 


exchange 
tury stand proof the effective- 
ness private initiative the inter- 
national field.” 

Today, 


initiative international affairs and 


private 
international academic 
exchange are such familiar parts 
the world scene, difficult ap- 
preciate the imagination that under- 
lay Poulson’s creation ASF. The 
idea making Scandinavian, in- 
stead simply Danish, was itself 
notable and even daring step the 
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time, representing strong privately 
sponsored bid build ties among 
group nations whose divergences 
were then more prominent than their 
bonds common interest. 

1910 America’s foreign 
generally was avoid the nuisance 
having foreign policy. for the 
Scandinavian nations, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway still harbored the 
hot embers mutual antagonism and 
strife. The separation Norway and 
Sweden, which was the culmination 
and near revolt, was only five 


back too, and recall that for over 300 


vears old. Norwegians 
vears their country had been ruled 
fashion. The Danes, for their part, 
had fought with the Swedes through 
much their history and result, 
had lost three their best provinces 
them. 

Niels 


common heritage the Scandinavian 


Poulson 


nations and the common interests 


would 
triumph decisively over indifference 
and antagonisms. Exchange ideas 
and people lay the heart Niels 
Poulson’s plan. believed 
ternational exchange was the means 
which modest sums available from 
private sources could 
further 
The idea, widely accepted 


tively world 
peace. 
and practiced now, was still new 
Poulson’s day. The Rhodes Trust, the 
American Association University 
Women and few others had begun 
but multi-national venture was 
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Niels Poulson 


many respects vovage into large- 
uncharted seas. 

From the very beginning ASF’s pro- 
gram involved international exchange 
academic, cultural political 
leaders, and fellowship programs for 
1908, two vears 
before ASF was launched, Poulson 


was active informal committee 
that sent Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President Columbia University, 
Denmark for immensely successful 
lecture tour. (Eleven later Dr. 


Butler became one 
founders the Institute Interna- 
tional Education.) Poulson 


toward ever-broadening exchange 
visits among leaders the partici- 
pating nations ASF, and since its 
inception the Foundation 
visits. Sponsorship these programs 
includes careful preparation itine- 


raries and arrangements for meetings 


and contacts each leader’s field 
interest. 

The visits 
changees often promote international 
understanding broad scale. For 
Nobel Prize-winning author 
from Iceland wrote about his ASF- 
sponsored experience America. The 
curator museum Helsinki, after 
seeing art collections the United 


Danish ASF trainee receives on-the- 
job instruction automotive mechanics. 


States, arranged for exhibit con- 
temporary American art tour Scan- 
dinavia. Recent visits the 
prominent Scandinavians under ASF 
auspices have included Dr. Gerda 
Boéthius, Director the Zorn Mu- 
Sweden; actress 
Tore Segelcke; Danish ballerina Inge 
Sand; Ragnar Granit, Director the 
Nobel Institute for Neurophysiology, 
and Swedish 
Blomdahl. Americans who 
Scandinavia fellows honorary 
fellows the include Dr. 
Charles Johnson, former President 


seum, Norwegian 


composer 
visited 


Fisk University; Professor Kenneth 
Murdock Harvard; composer Aaron 
Copeland; poet Carl Sandburg, and 
Adlai Stevenson. 

ASF also conducts fellowship 
program for formal study 
and each the nations group 
affiliated with ASF sponsors fellow- 
research 


ships for study and 


America. The fellowships 
tended enable outstanding scholars 
and future leaders secure full bene- 
fits the highly developed cultures 
grantees, addition Harold Urey, 


nations. American 
have included Henry Steele Comma- 
ger, well-known historian and theorist 
democracy, who, ASF grant, 
wrote his Ph.D. thesis 
eenth-century Danish statesman. Rob- 
Hillver, another ASF 
studied Danish poetry, and now re- 


garded not only leading Ameri- 
can poet but the foremost translator 
Danish verse into English. 
Outstanding Scandinavian ASF Fel- 
lows include Bertil Ohlin, leader 
Sweden’s Liberal Party 
the country’s future prime minister, 
theory Harvard. Herbert Olive- 
crona, the great brain surgeon, stud- 
ied the U.S. 
Cushing. After several decades out- 


standing contributions the advance- 
ment medical his 
specialty, Dr. Olivecrona 
the medical problems the world’s 
underdeveloped nations. now 
Ethiopia chief adviser the 
government setting their health 
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Another 
whose contribution international 
peace has been outstanding Swed- 
ish General Carl Oscar-Agell, who 


programs. grantee 


head 
commission supervising the Korean 
truce. Thus the exchange outstand- 


became 


ing persons between America and 
which 
often reaches around the world. 


Scandinavia has 

The breadth the fellowship pro- 
gram and the diversity its 
bution international understanding 
are clearly seen each 
list grantees. For example, 
subjects being studied this 
U.S. grantees Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden include chemistry, sub- 
marine medicine, 
manpower policy and 

Along with its fellowship program 
ASF formerly conducted exchange 
program for undergraduate students. 
Since World War however, the 
Foundation has turned over the pro- 
graming and administration 
Institute International Education. 

Niels Poulson’s hope for the broad- 
trainee program which provides 
international for 
skilled workers and 
This 


brought 5,000 young Scandinavians 


program 
work for 12- 18-month period 
factories, farms, business 
offices and retail establishments. The 
program originated 1925, because 
ASF believed there was strong need 
for selected Scandinavians receive 
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purely experience. The 
Foundation arranged with U.S. busi- 
ness firms and farmers receive the 
trainees, provide them with jobs that 
would contribute significantly their 
technical professional knowledge, 
and pay them stipend. 


academic 


Although the basis the program 
was established during the the 
depression and new immigration re- 
strictions adversely affected 
gram during the progressed 
after World War and now nearly 
5,000 young Scandinavians have come 
the U.S. program enthusiasti- 
leading 
American firms. Among the participat- 
ing companies are A&P, the Bank 
America, Bethlehem Steel Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Doubleday Book Shops, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
General 
Mills, the law firm Haight, Gard- 
ner, Poor and Havens, Hart Schaffner 
Marx, Lord Taylor, the National 
Yale 


many 


more, 


Broadcasting and 
Child Development Institute. 
Agricultural trainees live Amer- 
trainee 


ican farms from New 
California. program 
reaches the people literal sense. 
The trainees generally come from the 
middle and lower-middle 
the Scandinavian countries and repre- 
sent the intelligent skilled workers 
whom modern society depends for 
the strength its economy and citi- 
zenship. The participants this pro- 
gram mingle freely with many 
their American counterparts for 
extended period, and bring their 
friends and com- 


homes, families, 


munities their personal impressions 
the United States. They return 
their home countries, course, with 
greatly broadened knowledge their 
chosen skill profession. 

The trainee program 
U.S. trainees Scandinavia, but this 
program smaller because the 
language barriers. 

ASF conducts 
ventures addition general ex- 
change activities. For example, 
who declined invitation 
the Soviet Union because the Hun- 
garian uprising were offered U.S. 
tour The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. They accepted this offer, 
and the following year the Foun- 
tion extended its program include 
tivity unusual interest. 
gram, which has received the support 
the Ford Foundation, extends over 
carefully chosen Finnish leaders from 
the fields mass communications, the 
creative arts, law and theology the 
United States for intensive visits and 
contacts with American leaders. The 
grantees who have come the 
U.S. under the program include many 
leaders Finnish life. The director 
the Finnish National Theater, the 
editors most Finland’s major 
newspapers, judge the Finnish 
Supreme Court, the director the 
Sibelius Academy, governor 
Finnish province, outstand- 
ing motion picture camerman and 
leading singers have 
been among the grantees. 

Long-time President The Amer- 


ican-Scandinavian Foundation 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, who also 
was for many years editor the 
the Foundation’s work must involve 
the entire cultural life 
all the participating nations, and 
under his direction the programs 
reached their present scope. re- 
signed 1947 and now Honorary 
President. The present Chairman 
the Board and President ASF 
Mr. Lithgow Osborne, former U.S. 
Ambassador Norway. The Foun- 
dation patrons are the Kings Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark 
President Iceland. Its projects are 
managed board trustees com- 
posed distinguished in- 
terested Scandinavia. 

ASF supplements its exchange pro- 
gram with active publications pro- 
gram extend Scandinavian cultural 
achievements wider audience, 
and with international cultural activi- 
ties centered its headquarters 
127 East 73rd Street Manhattan. 
The American-Scandinavian Review, 
quarterly begun 1913, con- 
tinuous compendium information 
art, architecture, letters, social and 
political developments the Scan- 
dinavian nations. ASF has published 
books Scandinavian scholarship 
past and current 
great epics the 
tions. The Foundation also has pub- 
lished many works 
winners the U.S., often for the first 
time, and has pioneered American in- 
terest such writers the philoso- 
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ASF’s fiftieth anniversary celebrations, from left right, are Gov. Rockefeller, Prince 


Harald, Lithgow Osborne, Mrs. Roosevelt and Halvard Lange, Foreign Minister Norway. 


pher Kierkegaard and 
playwright Par Lagerkvist. 

its New York headquarters, ASF 
welcomes visiting Scandinavians 
fine residence which was the 
home the artist Charles Dana Gib- 
son. Here ASF maintains library 
books Scandinavia which prob- 
ably the finest collection its kind 
scholars and the public. Classes 
ducted regularly the New York 
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the College the City New York. 

President Lithgow Osborne, review- 
ing the Foundation’s 
achievement article the June 
1960 issue The American-Scandina- 
vian Review, said, accom- 
plishments have, believe, lived 
Foundation.” 
One might add that the whole world 
has benefited both from Niels Poul- 
vision and from the way 
which ASF’s leaders have translated 
into action. 


Report Journalism Experiment 


LOUIS STARR 


Tokyo, quiet young man 
shaping Radio Japan’s ambitious new 
program overseas newscasts. 
Helsinki, the big pictorial weekly 
Suomen Kuvalehti has just acquired 
man- 
aging editor. Rio Janeiro, Tri- 
buna Imprensa has its news edi- 
tor bright young man 24. 

These young journalists, like 
score others around the world, 
have common one unusual experi- 
ence; each has put year inten- 
sive study member “the 
Foreign Legion” the Graduate 
School Journalism Columbia 
University New York. 

The International Division 
(as known more now 
beginning its fourth year. Three years 
ago, the News Bulletin, “An Ex- 
periment International Journalism” 
described the program, its goals and 
its plans. 

How has the experiment fared? 


LOUIS STARR professor Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School Journal- 
ism. 


One can only generalize experi- 
ence brief; but Columbia 
now feel more confident 
departure than did when 
started out. were wary. The prac- 
tice American journalism (and the 
emphasis the School upon prac- 
tice rather than theory) poses extra- 
ordinary demands upon the foreigner 
and upon those who would teach him. 
other discipline requires com- 
parable range knowledge, mastery 
the idiom, sense rapport with 
that mysterious American 
public. The School, hitherto, had 
turned away most foreign applicants. 
Only the importunities vigorous, 
internationally minded dean, Edward 
Barrett, and the surprising discov- 
ery that high proportion our few 
foreign alumni, difficult they might 
have been students, had gone 
distinguish themselves their own 
countries, prompted the effort. 

What our purpose? give 
promising young 
abroad opportunity learn Amer- 
ican techniques field which the 
United States generally acknowl- 
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edged have world leadership, 
enable them (1) improve the jour- 
nalism their own countries and (2) 
interpret the United States intelli- 
gently their readers. 

International Division 
ceive the same training newspaper 
reporting, writing, editing, photog- 
magazine writing and the mana- 
gerial aspects editing 
ing given other students 
School. They take the 
ground course, “Basic Issues the 
News’. They work with the Ameri- 
cans the news room, class and 
assignment. Their program differs 
only two important respects. 

First, instead upon 
them the rather technical 
American libel law required the 
natives, give them seminar 
U.S. history followed study the 
political, economic 
and cultural patterns American life 
today. Secondly, they are given tu- 
torial supervision, and their 
read with eye its basic fitness 
structure and content rather than 
the niceties expected the Ameri- 
who remembers refer Earl War- 
ren Chief Justice the United 
States, rather than Justice the 
U.S. Supreme 
quence tenses little mixed, 
spells labor with 


Court; gets 


not pre- 
paring work for American news- 
paper. does matter that under- 
stands his subject and how best 
present it. 
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The course, particularly the first 
semester, represents personal ordeal 
every foreigner. the country and 
the city seem strange, the School 
stranger yet. The language harasses 
him, and must not only write 
every day against deadline, but also 
endure relentless criticism from the 
faculty: his lead too long mis- 
leads the reader, has 
sonal opinion rather than confining 
himself the facts, has failed 
scure point, overlooked good 
quote, buried the real news 
the last paragraph. December, 
about ready give and 
home. The turn comes the second 
semester: his English, some mira- 
cle, begins flow more smoothly, 
his leads are terse, his stories unfold 
logical sequence, gets by-line 
the laboratory newspaper, 
helps stage television program, 
spends week observing major 
news organization operation, goes 
field trip with team that takes 
over suburban newspaper for day 
—and journalism has regained soul. 

His crowning effort what call 
searched paper subject con- 
student expected exhibit such 
skill interpretive reporting that the 
paper might, indeed, published. 
number those our foreign stu- 
dents have been published maga- 
zines and newspapers their own 
countries. 

Our premise three years ago 
remains unshaken: “Basic techniques 


communicating the news are 


Hungarian refugee and reporter for The Japan Times, Tokyo, who met 


applicable one language 
other.” 

This not deny the existence 
what has been the 
culture gap. Our foreign journalists 
are, for the most part, sophisticated 
people. Most are considerably older 

than the typical American graduate 


student, with enough 
journalism adapt what will use- 
ful them and reject what not; 


Japan 1957, met again 


the Graduate School of Journalism 


but the world remains, 
spects, wide ever. resolute 
lady from the government 
publications office Delhi balked 
the sight typewriter; but she 
learned type. One her assign- 
ments took her the trial couple 
notorious prostitutes. The elabo- 
rate coverage accorded such events 
the tabloids included mention, 
one them the next day, the large 
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ram 
— 


lady sari from the Graduate 
School Journalism Columbia”. 
Far from being distressed, our Indian 
student was pleased note that this 
reference seemed help her sub- 
sequent assignments: people would 
say, “Oh, the young lady 
read about the Daily News.” The 
only thing that puzzled her, she said, 
was why American girls would turn 
prostitution and why newspapers 
would write about it. The culture 
gap, 

Students frequently 
practice techniques learned the 
School their own languages. The 
results have sometimes 
Mirja Wilenius, the Finnish girl pre- 
viously mentioned, 
asked cover the Winter Olympics 
California the magazine her 
dreams Helsinki. The pictures and 
copy she provided ran pages 
three consecutive issues helped 
her secure permanent place upon 
graduation. Per Sabroe, Danish stu- 
dent the previous year, negotiated 
similar jaunt for himself the oc- 
casion centennial cele- 
bration. There were enough Danes 
Minnesota (including, for the mo- 
ment, the Premier) make the story 
worthwhile; and there was enough 
value for the student justify 
our granting him leave. Readers 
not long ago, thought-provoking 
tural exchange program, leading off 
newspaper readers New York—that 
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Soviet student had just registered 
Columbia University. 

have had two Soviet students, 
admitted sight unseen part the 
cultural exchange. The first, Oleg 
Kalugin Leningrad, proved en- 
gaging was elected the student 
council; the second hardly spoke 
neither found much value the 
curriculum, Soviet journalism serving 
purposes irreconcilable with our own. 
Oleg, who had had previous ex- 
New York correspondent for Radio 
Moscow. 

Since many the students may 
never again have occasion visit the 
United States, the School has awarded 
grants for travel this country 
those who successfully complete the 
course. Each plans his own itinerary 
and travels bus for the most part, 
with stopovers with American families 
who cooperate with the Committee 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students. The experience has given 
young men and women who will in- 
evitably regarded American ex- 
perts their news organizations 
fresh grasp the nation they have 
studied, but have seen only from the 
perspective New York. 

“How the foreign students get 
along with the American?” Anvone 
connected with international educa- 
tion hears this query again and again. 
How American students get along 
stances. School Jour- 
nalism tightly integrated: 
small, all students take the full cur- 
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riculum and they have every oppor- 
tunity get know one another 
well. student the class 1960 
complained that the Americans 
ignored those the International Di- 
vision. Korean the same class 
wrote recently, “In retrospect, 
believe stay Columbia was the 
alumna Santiago came all the way 
New Jersey last June 
bridesmaid classmate’s wedding. 
Another, from Iran, became the wife 
American “Vari- 
ously”, then, the answer, but the 
evidence thus far suggests that large 
majority would agree with David 
Lagmanovich Tucuman, Argentina, 
who concluded detailed evaluation 
the program these words: 


classmate. 


“Finally, word human rela- 
tions. The School has been for not 
only place receive instruction, 
but also one where have made 
number very good friends, Amer- 
ican and foreign. Even this corner 
South America have already 
begun hear from them, which 
proves that they were more 
than casual acquaintances. 
proud School and the friends 
made there.” 

the last analysis, the success 
the program depends the perform- 
ance our graduates. have men- 
tioned some their present jobs. 
What the others? five who re- 
turned their previous 
three have reported notable improve- 
ments standing which they attri- 
bute their year here. The four 


young women, incidentally—are all 


employed: one U.S. correspondent 
for the largest newspaper 
Iran; one Associated 
and contributor Mercurio, Santi- 
leading daily; third writer 
for magazine Paris, and the last, 
white South African who could not 
bring herself return the land 
apartheid, education reporter for 
newspaper Ontario. Three are pur- 
suing further study this country 
before returning their papers: one 
government and two sociology. 
Two obtained 
new positions graduation: Per Sa- 
broe the largest paper Denmark, 
BT, where now manager the 
Aalborg bureau and Donald Choi 
sentative the staff the Orient 
Press service. This accounts for all 
International Division graduates save 
five members the class 1960 who 
are homeward bound this moment. 


additional students 


Such record, patently, cannot 
cited results the School. The 
proof are looking for leadership, 
and leaders not normally emerge 
any profession year two after 
graduate school. The record does in- 
dicate, however, that journalists 
widely differing backgrounds can ex- 
tract enough benefit from such ex- 
perience more than justify the effort 
their part and ours. 

our second objective, improve 
understanding the United States 
abroad, can speak more positively. 
steady flow clippings and letters 
—personal experience pieces, inter- 
pretive articles life the United 
States, reports from students about 
lectures American journalism and 
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The author shown presenting award journalism student. the left the author 
Edward Barrett, Dean the Graduate School Journalism and Trustee 


university life they have given the 
air and their 
attest that “the Foreign Legion” 
doing its bit with enthusiasm. The 
pity that the ranks are thin, for 
difficult think another field 
can brought bear. 

have seen our applications, par- 
ticularly from 
tries, multiply the point where 
must turn down even the well 
fied. Columbia would welcome more 
competition for them from other uni- 
versities. Few students can come 
their own resources, but fellowships 
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have been provided 
Foundation, 
Press Association, the International 
Cooperation Administration 
the Department State through the 
Smith-Mundt program. 
Foundation also supplied 
the pilot experiment and for travel. 
Many more fellowships are needed. 
They should forthcoming when 
meet the challenge that generation 
journalists the world over thrust- 
ing upon them with increasing insis- 
tence: educate us, that edu- 


cate our people. 


Paris Libraries 


WILLIAM QUYNN 


Most foreign students Paris are 
not familiar with the city’s libraries 
other than the Nationale. 
tremendous amount valuable 
time lost American students 
Paris who not know where they 
can research. There are some 250 
libraries other than the National Li- 
brary the Paris region; some are 
WILLIAM QUYNN, Associate Professor 
Maryland, was Field Service 


1929-30. has worked French libraries 
for more than 


general, some highly 
addition, there are over 
which contains information spe- 
cial subject tells how 
Although great many the libraries 
are very large, they are the same 
time highly specialized. Each school 
the University Paris has its own 
library: law, 350,000 volumes; medi- 
cine, over 400,000; art and archeology, 
250,000, and many others. Also, some 
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stituts, have their own libraries which 
are helpful reading 
doing research the field the de- 
partment. 

addition the National Library, 
there are eight major general libraries, 
which together possess almost six mil- 
lion volumes, just about the number 
the National. Some these librar- 
ies are considerable size. They con- 
tain enormous wealth material 
found the National Library. 

These eight libraries are, 
scending order size, the Institut 
France, Arsenal, Sorbonne, Sainte- 
Genevieve, Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
Institut Catholique, Mazarine, Munic- 
ipal Library Versailles. these, 
the Institut France, Institut Cath- 
olique and the Ecole Normale require 
introduction use their facilities. 
student registered the University 
Paris can, course, use the Sor- 
bonne library. For other persons, 
card from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale some other kind iden- 
tification paper will suffice. The Sor- 
bonne and the Sainte-Genevieve, both 
libraries the University Paris, are 
usually crowded with students that 
will found almost impossible 
work there. Mature scholars with defi- 
nite plans for research usually can 
obtain permission work the Sor- 
bonne some more agreeable place 
than the main reading room. 

Each library maintains its own pro- 
cedures, different from the 
dividual methods have learned 
when the scholar first goes work 
library. 

Books not found the National are 
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quite likely some the other 
Paris libraries. last resort, one 
can consult the catalogues the 
provincial municipal libraries the 
Nationale, but these cat- 
alogues are incomplete. The excellent 
loan service the National Library 
will institute search for books 
the provinces and borrow them free 
charge. They will even borrow 
books from other countries. The 
second copies mainly among the Ma- 
zarine, Arsenal and Sainte-Genevieve, 
that recent works sometimes can 
fore they appear the catalogue 
the National. Not only are most 
these catalogues far from 
complete, some are not the 
disposal. The help the librarians, 
who are also scholars, must 
voked. 

Before attempting use any 
these libraries, the scholar advised 
for and where the special subject can 
best studied. complete 
idea where certain subjects can 
consulting the three-volume Unesco 
study, des 
France Paris, 1951). This publica- 
tion can purchased the Biblio- 
theque Nationale. Special rates this 
and various other publications and pic- 
tures are available readers who be- 
long the Société des Amis 
B.N. The Répertoire devotes one vol- 
ume Paris libraries, one informa- 
tion centers the Paris region and 
the other provincial libraries. 
older guide (1937) also may con- 
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Almost any subject may have 
special section general library. 


sulted with Guide 


Leroy, 
pratique des Paris, 
one Almost any subject 
may have special section gen- 
eral library even entire library 
devoted it. 


the eight general libraries 
The largest the Institut, 
with 1,500,000 volumes. The 
Institut naturally the best 


partments. 
some 


source 


tory the Academy and the Institute. 
has excellent periodical collec- 
tion and large reference library, 
also special collections the 
Italy and Latin 


The Arsenal, containing over mil- 


France, America. 


lion volumes, unusually rich the 
all periods. 


French and 
also has 
one the best collections French 


history 
foreign, 


manuscripts and original letters from 
the ninth the nineteenth centuries, 
and excellent collection news- 
papers and magazines the seven- 
teenth century the present. 

900,000 


reference 


The Sorbonne 


volumes excellent 


library for students the arts and 
sciences. especially rich theses, 
history. 

Students interested French 
ture the 


centuries should not miss the Jacques- 


nineteenth and twentieth 


ters and first editions the Sainte- 
Genevieve. This collection housed 
special room where working con- 
There are also 
Other stu- 
dents will well avoid this second 


ditions are excellent. 
many rare literary reviews. 
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The Mazarine Library which offers excellent working conditions and specialized collections 


university library, almost large 
the Sorbonne, because crowded 
conditions. 
Genevieve, like the 
many items and collections not found 
elsewhere. 

The Mazarine, like the Arsenal, 
exceedingly pleasant place work, 
because almost never crowded. 
comparatively small (380,000 vol- 
umes), but very rich 
fields such French 
sixteenth century 
French literature and history the 
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seventeenth century. also has good 
Italian and Spanish collections and 
many manuscripts. 

The Institut Catholique the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure have about 


These two libraries have built 


holdings pertaining their respective 
needs and should visited only 
needed books periodicals are found 
there and nowhere else. 

The Municipal Library Versailles 
one the smaller libraries, housing 
some 300,000 volumes, but has inter- 


library exhibit manuscripts and art books the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


esting collections early French 
poetry, local and Napoleonic history, 
Spanish literature and Jansenism. 

The innumerable specialized librar- 
ies are some cases large the 
general ones. Examples are the Mu- 
seum Natural History, 406,000 vol- 
umes; Societé Géographie, 320,000, 
Paris, 400,000. Both houses the 
National Assembly have about 400,000 
volumes each their libraries. The 
various art libraries total over 300,000 
volumes. 

The foreign student Paris has 
his disposal probably more books and 
manuscripts than any other city 


the world; any case, there more 
material consulted the schol- 
arly public. The student and scholar 
Paris must remember that there 
French libraries and that, 
American point view, catalogues 
inadequate. However, this inade- 
quacy compensated for the 
wealth material and the erudition 
the librarian-scholars. the Amer- 
working Paris has 
patience and tenacity, knows his goal 
and can show it, will meet with 
greater courtesy and receive more 
real help than any libraries the 
world. 
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Antioch Education Abroad 


MARJORIE FREED 


just the land-grant college 
has met the last century the chal- 
lenge training Americans run 
expanding national economy, 
day’s revolution science, technology 
and international relations present- 
ing higher education with new chal- 
lenge—that the responsibility for 
preparing our young people 
sume effective role world af- 
fairs.” This thesis, recently advanced 
the annual meeting the Amer- 
ican Council Education, was the 
basis the Antioch Education 
Abroad (AEA) program established 
Antioch College 1957. This pro- 
gram extends the cooperative 
study-plus-work plan Europe and 
Mexico. 

The extension Antioch beyond 
1921 Antioch took its initial step out- 


side its boundaries become the first 


MARJORIE FREED Director the An- 
tioch College News Bureau. 
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liberal arts college the country 
require that all students regularly 
supplement on-campus study with 
campus work experience. During the 
past decade, the Antioch campus has 
spanned the U.S.A. with students 
jobs from coast coast. 

The first overseas move was made 
1957 when, with the help 
$34,700 grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement Education, Antioch 
decided try develop workable 
program study, work, travel and 
life abroad which would inte- 
gral part its regular curriculum. 
The program offers 
ence greater cost students 
than residence, and provides 
the usual study and work credits for 
stateside cooperative program. When 
the program was originated was 
that, effective, would per- 
without increasing on-campus popula- 
tion 

The objective the program 
provide outstanding educational 


4 


experience the college level which 
will further understanding other 
peoples and cultures, and will provide 
students with new perspectives our 
own culture and serve the personal 
growth and development students. 

Some months ago, report the 
U.S. Office Education, 
tempted evaluate actual accom- 
plishments relation goals. Easiest 
measure, course, the effect 
the program enrollment. During 
this academic year, 100 the col- 
lege’s 1200 students are studying 
working any one foreign 
countries, permitting Antioch ex- 
pand its overall enrollment about 
eight per cent. The fact that the num- 
ber students participating the 


program will increase dramatically 
the next few years was indicated 


recent study entering freshmen, 
per cent whom expect 
pate the program. 

Antioch centers have been estab- 


lished the University Besancon 
France, the University Tubin- 
gen Germany and Guanajuato, 
Mexico. While the college prefers 
students study these approved 
centers, arrangements are made fre- 
quently for students universities 
the British Isles, Italy, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian Seminar. 

the European centers, Antioch 
students enroll courses the regu- 
lar university faculties science, let- 
ters associated schools. Students 
not live and study together Ameri- 
cans, but instead live with local fami- 
lies and attend the same lectures that 
students the country attend. How- 
ever, they continue language study, 
‘both regular classes and with spe- 
cial tutors. addition, students meet 
once week for Antioch seminar, 
which presents guest speakers who 
discuss special aspects foreign life. 
The seminar also provides 
sion center for individual projects. 


Students relax, between classes, balcony the Antioch center Guanajuato, Mexico. 
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Antioch students Mexico view historic building during walking tour Guanajuato. 


was chosen for the An- 
tioch center France the univer- 
sity close enough Paris draw 
many its faculty members from the 
Sorbonne staff but distant enough and 
small enough give true picture 
French life. Another advantage the 
area its unusually good facilities for 
language training. 
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Besancon also lends itself spe- 
cial student academic interests. The 
flora the Jura mountains the 
countryside second only that 
the Himalayas abundance, variety 
and color, providing rich opportun- 
for botanical research. Problems 
such those class structure, hous- 
ing and the influence the church 


Antioch student and German friends outside 


provide material for students the 
social sciences. For 
ested the arts there are the art 
museum, the school art and music, 
music festival September, the 
Cathedral St. Jean and churches. 
The student planning attend the 
center may begin his year 
with job, secured for him An- 
tioch, with family stay with 
independent travel. then attends 
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Amerika-haus the University Tubingen 


guage study and lectures French 
culture, with field trips local points 
interest. Before the university vear 
begins, has time for job 
French-speaking area. Finally, en- 
rolls the regular winter and spring 
semesters the university. 

One third-year student, typical 
students enrolled the Besancon 
program, was art major from 
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Sunnyside, New York, who for 
Europe July 1959 and traveled for 
few weeks betore enrolling the 
summer school. During the 
fall 1959 she worked Paris 
children working mothers one 
the city’s poorer districts. From 
November June she was registered 
for regular academic work the Uni- 
versity, taking courses art history, 
philosophy, geography, psychology, 
aesthetics and French language. Pur- 
suing her interest art, this student 
prepared report the architecture 
Besancon for the Antioch seminar. 
During Christmas and 
tions she traveled Italy, Belgium 
and Holland. 

Tubingen, where German 
center located, beautiful town 
significant historic and geographic 
interest, the banks the Neckar 
the Land Wurtemberg. Its me- 
dieval architecture has survived. 

The University Tubingen has ex- 
cellent faculties philosophy, natural 
science (one the oldest Ger- 
many), law and medicine. Students 
requiring more 
courses may take them the Univer- 
Institute Technology Stutt- 
gart, not too far away. 

Founded 1473, the University 
Tubingen has one the best libraries 
with only 400 foreign 
versity programs may undertaken 
the winter spring semester. Stu- 
dents who language 
work beforehand may take 
month course the Goethe Institutes 
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stitute, University Vienna. This 
training may come before after 
job German-speaking area. 

For the student with 
ground the German language, Ger- 
man-speaking areas present the wid- 
est selection job possibilities and 
provide fewer difficulties than any 
European country obtaining work 
permits. Also, the flexibility study 
dates Tubingen allows more lati- 
tude job planning than France 
and Britain where study must for 
the standard university vear. 

third-year history major from 
Avoca, New York, went Germany 
August 1959 and began 
gram abroad with intensive two- 
month German language course the 
Goethe Institute Ger- 
many, although already was fairly 
proficient the language. Before en- 
tering the winter semester the Uni- 
versity Tubingen, spent 
additional month practicing German 
international work camp and 
Germany. 
While Tubingen, studied Rus- 
sian history, history the national 
socialist movement and 
work German language. From 
March through July 1960 worked 
junior and senior high school the 
German-speaking section Switzer- 
land. Teaching German, con- 
ducted courses mathematics, Amer- 
ican history and English, addition 
acting house parent and super- 
vising recreation and crafts activities. 

The Antioch Center Mexico 
special institution with its own direc- 


tor. The Mexican center awards reg- 
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ular Antioch credits and grades, and 


students replace one study period 
campus with three-month period 
Mexico. Guanajuato, where the An- 
tioch Center located, traditionally 
Mexican, picturesque and replete with 
historical significance. centrally 
located for field trips, has temperate 
climate the year round and 
spoiled heavy tourist traffic. 


The Mexico program depends for 


its effectiveness not only courses, 
but also immersion the Spanish 
language and Mexican family and 
community life. Since there time 
learn the language Mexico be- 
fore attending classes, one 
ferably two years Spanish are 
required. Guanajuato, students, 
usually pairs, live with families 
who speak English. Each student 
works with private tutor every day. 
All courses are taught Spanish un- 
der professors from the University 
Guanajuato. 

central comprehensive course 
Mexican civilization covers 
tory Mexico, problems under- 
standing Mexico, its arts 
Other 
courses are offered Mexican music 


and economic development. 
and dance, basic advanced 
Spanish 
Spanish. The 
mented field trips. 


tudies 
supple- 


Because the virtual impossibility 
securing work permits paid em- 
ployment Mexico, the student who 
chooses stay Mexico after his 
three-month study period may either 
travel join international work 
camp. 

The director Antioch Education 


Abroad serves the staff the 
dean students and makes periodic 
trips abroad. The director Europe 
ground includes tour duty with 
the Employment Placement Project 
for foreign refugees West Germany 
the 
Committee, well experience 


educator, traveler and worker 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Italy, France, Holland, Austria 
and Yugoslavia. The center Mexico 
has its own full-time director who, 
after graduating from Antioch, lived 
and worked journalist and free- 
lance writer Mexico, Colombia and 
Venezuela. 

The prospects finding additional 
qualified personnel the program 
grows seem good because the sig- 
nificance the positions pioneer- 
ing venture higher education. 

The most difficult result the pro- 
gram evaluate its impact aca- 
demic studies. The 
trend has been sharply increased 
interest foreign languages, causing 
both heavier class enrollments and 
the first truly successful establishment 
informal conversation groups 
campus long history attempts. 

fessor Ruth Churchill, college exam- 
iner, with returning AEA students 
the winter the effect over- 
seas experience students’ perspec- 
tives American cultures was notice- 
able. 

only three four the cases 
did Mrs. Churchill conclude that little 
understanding the foreign culture 
had been achieved. half-dozen 
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Students Paris often work the American Friends Service Committee office, above. 


cases she concluded that outstand- 
ing grasp and adjustment had been 
realized and the remaining cases 
the increased understanding seemed 
significant. 

Job experiences abroad 
tributed primarily the ac- 
complishment Antioch’s general 
education objectives rather than his 


field vocational interest. While jobs 


have been more readily available than 
anticipated, there have been difficul- 
ties interpreting students and 
parents the values work experi- 
ences opposed tourist travel. 

more systematic evaluation the 
educational results AEA will 
provided shortly the re- 
search. Now operation test 
readiness for study abroad that has 
been developed part course 
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called “Introduction re- 
quired all students planning 
earn college credits abroad. 


the U.S. Office Education, Antioch 
said: 


The first years actual operations 
AEA have been ones gratifying success 
the face numerous and complex 
problems. However, the college well 
the way toward fulfilling all major 
goals the undertaking: adding di- 
mension economy operation and 
demonstrating the feasibility wide- 
spread participation college students 
foreign policy. 

the same time the college has ac- 
cumulated wealth experience the 
problems such venture, experience 
that should value other institu- 
tions. 

our earnest hope that the comple- 
tion the experimental stages Antioch 
Education Abroad will justify our early 
belief that this one significant method 
for the creation and encouragement in- 
ternational understanding. 


Painting Land Transition 


JACK PERLMUTTER 


Before came Japan, often was 
told that paintings 
graphs were influenced Japanese 
art. This influence was suggested 
use empty spaces art. was 
said. This puzzled me. 

October 1959, was awarded 
Fulbright research 
painting and printmaking the 
Tokyo University Arts. Within 
few months found myself halfway 
around the world Japan which 
be. was not the Japan geogra- 
phy and story book. was land 
transition and contradiction. 
transition was reflected 
treasures every past era temples, 
shrines and museums along with miles 
canvas boldly painted western 
oils and bravely hung with other can- 
vases galleries museums and de- 
partment stores and small private 
galleries. The transition was reflected 


JACK PERLMUTTER Director the 
gallery the District Columbia Teachers 
College, and instructor there. was 
American Fulbright research scholar 
Tokyo University Arts during 


moku hanga printmakers carving 
and printing with traditional tools 
new way for new 
audience—in 
rules design decided upon 
ago. and countless exhibits flower 
becoming displays weird sculpture. 
found unexpected beauty unusual 
places and was surprised not find 
beauty some expected places. Here, 
with just beginning the under- 
standing the Japanese 
taught, lectured, conducted research 
contemporary art, studied gallery 
methods and painted. Mainly, 

First impressions are fleeting and 
therefore precious. first impres- 
sion there intuitive truth which 
can rejected and then obtained 
again part. 

time dizzy first impres- 
penter large canvases, 
squeezed colors onto palette, sat 
thoughtfully for while looking out 
the slid-back glass doors 
studio the garden and 


paint. painted much, and painted 
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Mt. Fuji 


Follow 


own way mature western 
artist looking Japan for 
time. “Students” painting did 
then. 

the middle stay Japan, 
false. was then that painted such 
work “Trees”. Gradually, came 
feel the true character Japan. 
attitudes mellowed and paintings 
tremes—the orientally charming and 
the transitionally nervous. painted 
“Mt. and many 
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the Leader 


“Follow the Leader” development 
the conformity-thought introduced 
the earlier painting, “Students”. 
These paintings are the Japan that 

knowledgeable person can look 
paintings and say that Japanese 
art has influenced me. Yet, the paint- 
ings have done during months 
Japan could not have been done 
anywhere else. not Japanese 
own culture, sensitively influenced 
the life around me. 
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Foreign Nationals U.S. Flight Training 


HENRY CAMPBELL ALLEN 


trainer roared by. After 
months training, Belgian flight 
student flew his first jet alone. The 
took place not the skies over 
Brussels, but Webb Air Force Base, 
Texas. Foreign nationals other U.S. 
bases participated similar flights, 
all part vast training project cre- 
ated under the Mutual 
sistance Pact 1949, now called the 
Mutual Security Program (MSP). 

The purpose furnish 
arms, equipment and training assist- 
ance countries the free world 
and Yugoslavia. Adapted 
needs, the MSP aids foreign military 
establishments modernize, become 
combat effective and, eventually, self 
supporting. 
these auspices are dubbed 


Students trained under 


HENRY CAMPBELL ALLEN, Program 
Specialist the Foreign Student Division 
IIE’s Department for Asia-Africa, ob- 
served, member the Air Force, 
activities the Mutual Security Program 
from November 1953 May 1954. 


They come the United States 
acquire military skill, but inevita- 
ble, well desirable, that they 
study America and Americans. 
Lieutenant Jules Dory Gembloux, 
Belgium, was one the many 
come the United States 


twenties. 


was then his early 
Following orientation 
assignment near San Antonio, Texas, 
Dory was ordered 
east Malden Air Base, Missouri, for 
flight 
with him were contingents from Nor- 


primary training. Reporting 
way and the Netherlands, plus large 
group fledgling United States Air 
Force second lieutenants. This group 
joined Turkish, French and Colom- 
bian students already training. 
those first, full days, few had time 
anything other the 
challenge that lay ahead. The goal 
was small pair silver wings, and 
Jules Dory sought them eagerly 
any man the field. 

The Air Base situated mile from 
the small town Malden. 1953, 
there were large towns within sixty 
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Students receive briefing assignments. 


miles. The closest city, Memphis, was 
125 miles the south. found 
places they had heard York, 
Miami, California. But stationed 
near the old West, prominently ad- 
vertised neighboring rodeos and 
movie seemed equally ad- 
venturous and compensated for the 

American students heavily outnum- 
bered the MDAP’s training. Only 
three five students each came from 
Holland, Norway and Colombia. 
Groups from Belgium, 
numbered close dozen. 

The size and composition the 


foreign groups largely reflected the 
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Above left, Lt. Dory with the author next him 


needs and capacities their home 
military establishments. Most the 
cadets. 

the beginning, many 
associated mostly with others their 
was easier speak 
one’s native tongue with comrades 
than wrestle with the English lan- 
guage with strangers. But the flying 
program was planned absorb 
Most 


ments with one more Americans: 


rather segregate 


them. 
Jules bunked with three and enjoved 
the arrangement. ate his meals 
with U.S. students, went classes 


and flew with them, shared their prob- 


lems and caprices and observed their 
pensive moments. For shar- 
ing American life was education 
itself. They saw Americans their 
best and their worst. 


The foreign cadets came not only 
earn pilot ratings but the rank 
officer well. Like American 
counterparts, most MDAP cadets had 
had little previous experience uni- 
form. Officer trainees least had the 
experience officer training school 
tours duty. 


Professional soldiers often lead lives 
far removed from civilian life. Mili- 
tary bases and reservations 
contain their own self-sufficient, well- 
ordered communities, and many 
undoubtedly return similar 
military environments. The Malden 
base provided only modest introduc- 
tion such military life, since civil- 
ians ran most base activities under 
contract the United States Air 
Force. They taught 
serviced and repaired aircraft, manned 
security posts and gave flight instruc- 
tion. course, small USAF cadre 
occupied base headquarters over- 
see operations and inject the proper 
amount military discipline, but 
rarely interfered with civilian-run ac- 
tivities. Training results were good. 


The new class, designated 55-C, 
had barely settled base when the 
flying began. From seven the morn- 
ing until 
classes were held. Flight instructors 
were the masters this bustling do- 
main. They were young men, most 
whom had already 
crop dusting, flying the airlines, 


the air wars Korea and World War 
The flight instructors were respon- 
sible for coordinating 
ground, psychology 
into formula for uninterrupted prog- 
ress. Leading young 
into the airman’s world was_ their 


everyday responsibility. 


Each flight-training class 
vided into two sections, morning 
afternoon. While one section was 
the flight line, the other attended 
ground school. the classroom, stu- 
dents received 
ground knowledge for successful fly- 
one-hour periods, learned theory 
flight, aircraft engineering, 
safety, air regulations, Morse code and 
meteorology. Class instructors were 
equipped with the latest training aids 
—mock aircraft cockpits 
ment panels, movies, slides, drawings 
and charts. Classes were small and the 
teachers, pilots themselves, 
cellent. the flight line each instruc- 
tor trained four students, including 
one more MDAP’s. While the in- 
structor flew with one his crew, the 
other crew members studied air pro- 
cedures, quizzed each other 
memorizing switches, knobs and dials. 
weather conditions prohibited 
activity, instructors gathered their stu- 
dents discuss aerial maneuvers and 
flight rules. Sometimes there was 
lecture training film, but the pace 
cellent students, but teaching them 
fly was not without hazard. The Bel- 


gians had undergone hours air 
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Flight students getting training plane 


Right, Jules Dory poses before 
PA-18, light plane which 
trainees use before flying the 


ay 
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training the Tigermoth, British 
bi-winger. With this comparison, 
they looked askance meticulous 
American safety procedures. Bel- 
gium, they said, take-offs were made 
any which way. Why was necessary 
conform such strict regulations 
here? any landing you could 
walk away from good landing? 

French and Belgian trainees came 
Malden accomplished parachut- 
ists. got that perfectly respect- 
wheeze smoke lest their pilots pre- 
maturely abandon them. was clearly 
the instructor’s job avoid such dan- 
gerous alternatives. 

However, unplanned incidents did 
vou could laugh about them 
afterwards, matter. Some- 
times buried memory, undetected 
moment crisis. happened, quite 
unexpectedly, Belgian cadet fly- 
ing solo single-engine, light plane. 
The plane’s engine emitted piercing 
sound which took the equiva- 
lent British death rattle. 
Terrified, landed the nearest 
cornfield, catapulted from the cockpit, 
ran safe distance and 
watch the explosion. Nothing hap- 
pened. Where had learned Spit- 
fire death rattles, one thought 
ask, but combination threats 
pleas could bring him near the plane 
again. They assigned him differ- 
ent aircraft. 

The language barrier, which con- 
fronts all international exchanges, 


posed serious obstacles flight train- 
ing. MDAP’s had absorb immense 
quantities technical data and air 


procedures the classroom and 
the flight line. Understandable radio 
transmissions were expected; more im- 
perative, the trainees had compre- 
hend transmissions made them. 
There were interpreters. The terse 
readings aircraft instrument panels 
were printed English English 
abbreviations. Most foreign students 
were fluent the language; others ad- 
justed satisfactorily, but for inevi- 
table few, communication was halting 

Students with limited facility the 
English language, course, received 
special attention from 
tors. But the chief remedy was thor- 
ough and repeated indoctrination 
that special brand jargon 
Air Force radio transmissions. Flight 
and ground school instructors worked 
hard this lesson, and contributed 
remarkably low accident rate. 

contains routine always 
passes quickly. Flight training met 
the criteria both counts. Days piled 
into weeks foreign and American 
students cross-country, 
navigation, instrument 
missions. Not all activities were con- 
fined the base. There were week- 
end trips Memphis and St. Louis, 
afternoon jaunts neighboring fairs 
and rodeos and evenings local night 
spots. One day this phase flight 
training was all over and the Malden 
section the class 55-C, armed 
with freshly printed orders, dispersed 
new bases and assignments. Jules 
packed his gear car had rec- 
ently purchased and headed for Webb 
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This photograph, taken from the front seat the lead plane, shows section 


formation flying, part basic flight 


Air Force Base, Texas, and jet train- 
ing. number his fellows, those 
who proved they could squeeze into 
jet cockpits, shared the assignment. 
Others went multi-engine training 
bases. 

Webb, Jules achieved personal 
milestone; flew his first jet alone. 
Soon after, won his wings. 

new class beginning flight school 
monthly occurrence primary 
bases; each includes foreign students 
much like the ones who assembled 
Malden November, 1953. 


ing succession training assign- 


Follow- 
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training Webb Air Force Base, Texas. 


ments, return qualified 
pilots fly the latest aviation equip- 
ment their home military arsenals. 
They fill operational positions where 
needed; the majority join fighter 
bomber squadrons. Others take staff 
positions become flight instructors 
themselves. Jules returned Bel- 
gian fighter squadron and flew inter- 
ceptors for number years. 
doing, he, like the countless numbers 
returning with and after him, fulfilled 
the purpose the Mutual Security 
Program. Equally important, came 
know America and Americans. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Others See Us: The United States 
Through Foreign Eyes, edited 
Franz Joseph. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 

1959. 360 pages. $6.00. 


The authors represented 
Others See Us—eight Europeans, five 
Asians, three Latin Americans, three 
Africans and Canadian—have spent 
varying periods time the United 
States. 1957, the invitation 
the editor, they wrote these essays. 
asked them include consid- 
eration three questions: personal 
attitude changes resulting 
point view with that the 


comparison 


general population his country and 
its main social intellectual 
groups, and the judgment 
what the people his country and 
the U.S. can learn from each other. 
The sections written response 
the third question are extremely re- 
vealing, provocative and chock-full 
information not usually available 
readers this relatively brief form. 
Indeed, some the pieces contain 
such treasures thought 
dom, perception and observation, that 
one wants quote them length. 


may useful consider these 
essays regarding for moment the 
fragile health the American ego, 
further debilitated during the “pres- 
battles the recent presidential 
campaign. Americans, with our 
incessant concern about what people 
think and our vearning need 
liked, have been taking merciless 
(and largely beating 
for the past several years. With al- 
most masochistic pleasure, devour 
out our ineptitude foreign affairs, 
our complacency, our product wor- 
ship. are told that are stupid, 
insensitive, hypocritical 
lacking spiritual values. 

Coupled with and infinitely com- 
plicating the American need be, 
feel, liked the need strong. 
Whether both these needs 
simultaneously satisfied highly de- 
batable. any rate, the uneasy co- 
existence these needs reinforces the 


stadt, Israeli sociologist, quotes 


satisfaction neither. 


his essay remark made him 
American: really feel that don't 
know what with our power, 
what our real responsibility and 
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‘nice the world, and help 
out, and think that therefore every- 
body should love us. But this really 
naive.” 

The “foreign eyes” the subtitle 
look us, the whole, with more 
kindness and understanding than 
display toward ourselves. This not 
especially remarkable, 
ards, Italians, Indians 
and most the other authors, includ- 
ing Asians and Latin Americans, have 


Englishmen, 


been around for long time, acquir- 
ing the process the ripeness, grace, 
taste and perspective which yet elude 
young nation suddenly thrust 
into position enormous interna- 
responsibility. Thus Spanish 
humanist philosopher, 
Marias, found the U.S. general 
moral level consisting “kindness 
taken for granted, least relative 
love for one’s fellow man, pleasure 
dealing with him, predisposition to- 
ward benevolence, infrequency 
live without taking into account: 
mutual confidence, veracity 
The Cuban 


Manach, writes: 


philosopher, 


have already referred the general 
charge “Materialism” often made 
against the United States. Now should 
like add that this probably the most 
actively idealistic people the world, 
“idealism” understood not vague 
sentimental disposition toward the imag- 
inary and the ethereal, but eagerness 
for better world and constant striving 
bring about. .One can discern 
other country much disinterested 
effort endeavors that kind—for ex- 
ample, “foundations” societies 
whose aim promote, within and 
without their territory, health, culture, 
good social and 
Nowhere can you find many endow- 
ments universities, such abundant 
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help talent, whether native foreign. 
few countries religious and civic in- 
stitutions have much spirit “service” 
—including the typically American broth- 
erhoods businessmen, even though 
times their procedures may seem the 
sophisticated glance ridiculous childish. 
Americans are indeed much like big chil- 
dren; but the world would better off 
their candor and altruism were more 
widespread. 


Most the negative 
pressed gentle. Julian Marias chides 
mildly: 


Americans usually think that when 
foreigner reaches their country, especially 
comes from one where freedom does 
not abound, he feels he has been trans- 
ported system perfect institutions 
and can now last breathe freely. But 
this not exactly the case. certain rigor 
that characterizes the entry process 
does not produce exactly impression 
well-being. 


Amanda Labarea H., Chilean 
teacher and writer, spent many years 
the United States and concluded 
that the political structure our na- 
tion inferior its civic 
virtues: 


Government is entrusted to politic ians, 
and its politicians not come from the 
ranks greatest intelligence highest 
culture. great many 
local political chicanery, adept win- 
ning political following 
equipped for the management the in- 
volved, complicated and turbulent world 
live in. The best brains are 
found the business world, scientific 
laboratories, the large social, cul- 
tural philanthropic institutions. 


many now are involved 
promoting understanding that 
near being profession its own 
right. effort that will on, 
but cannot expected produce 
miracles, and its effects should not 
oneself agreeing with Marias when, 
writing knowing another country, 
says: 


never possible know deeply and 
completely any country save own, 


| 


where every flick eyelid meaning- 
ful, while the foreign country every- 
thing clothed mystery, recondite, 
question. dint time, love and 
begins less foreign. This one 
the deepest emotions, one the greatest 
delights man can enjoy, 
extension his life and personality. 


The temptation quote further 
savored and pondered all who 
work and hope for international un- 
derstanding. 

Reviewed ANN BLAU, Administrative 


Assistant the Executive Vice President 
the Institute International Education. 


The American Degree Coopera- 
tive Study for British Students, 
Bernard Mellor. Hong Kong Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford 
Hong Kong, 1960. pages. cents. 
° 

Following two years 
the British Embassy Washington, 
Bernard Mellor, Registrar the Uni- 
versity Hong Kong, has prepared 
most useful document, The Ameri- 
can Degree—A Cooperative Study for 
British Students. This 43-page report 
attempts meet the need for list 
superior universities and colleges 
the United States where “the stamp 
regional accreditment does not 
necessarily form sufficiently 
selective guide for Commonwealth 
competition for employment 
vancement with graduates their 
home the author em- 
phasizes, the problem this country 
“the variation general educational 


standards among the degree-granting 


institutions the United 


perhaps greater than any other na- 
tion”. 

Following well-reasoned and ably 
presented introduction, the 
several lists institutions 
under the following headings: major 
institutions selected fields (114); 
other academic colleges 
architecture, dentistry, medicine 
and liberal arts colleges maintaining 
cooperative plans engineering. 

preparing this guide, Mellor has 
relied information currently made 
available the public educational 
His list professional 
based the most recent decisions 
the national accrediting agencies. 
the other hand, preparing his lists 
major institutions and supplemen- 
tary academic colleges, 
the outdated list approved 
institutions issued 1948 the As- 
sociation American Universities. 
Valid criticisms have already been 
voiced his reliance this twelve- 
vear-old list. Yet, Mellor has ample 
defense. 

Whether not the AAU list was 
made with complete accuracy, and 
there are strong arguments 
vince one that might not have been, 
“it was widely accepted evidence 
academic superiority’. Mellor 
accurately points out, “the final list 
published 1948 still widely used 
both inside the United 
abroad universities and organiza- 
tions with interest the quality 
bachelor’s degrees”. fact, this 
reviewer knows, the 
versities Oxtord, Cambridge and 
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London continue follow the same 

There simply other publicly 
available, comparable list superior 
universities and colleges the United 
States. The regional 
sociations, which now include all but 
small percentage the degree- 
institutions their member- 
among their members the basis 
quality. The public demands such 
list and education will not furnish 
this information others will so. 
Mellor makes note this 
commenting and including the list 
the Chicago best” 

Within the framework which 
had operate, Mellor has provided 


dents, who are considering further 


studies the United States. time, 
also may providing service 
ing the need for up-to-date means for 
evaluate its member institutions and 


terms. 


Reviewed WILLIAM SELDEN, 
Executive Sec retary of the National Com- 
mission ot Accrediting. 


International Yearbook Education, 
International Education, 
Geneva, and UNESCO, Paris, Volume 
1959. 550 pages. $5.50. 

The International Yearbook 
cation, which published annually, 
has characteristic which sets 
apart from other works 
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provides 


parative education. 
progress report which indicates the 
direction and pace education all 
over the world. The book covers the 
entire educational ladder nursery 
school through university, well 
vocational and adult education. 
deals with every aspect 
administration 
There are individual chapters for 
countries, based data supplied 
the various ministries education. 
The comparative study educa- 
tional progress during 
emerge from the general study and 
from the comparative tables which 
appear it. There again has been 
sharp rise enrollment. 
versities have been opened, among 
them, the Roval Khmer University 
Cambodia; institute higher in- 
ternational studies Haiti; the In- 
India; the Sisavang Vong University 
Laos; university Alep the 
United Arab Republic, and Catholic 
university Dalat, Vietnam. New 
departments and faculties have been 
added existing schools, such 
faculty pharmacy the University 
surgery the Catholic University 
the Sacred Heart Italy; institute 
pure mathematics the University 
San Domingo the Dominican 
Republic, and faculty law the 
University College Addis Ababa. 
Almost all universities Switzerland 
have instituted new courses cinema, 
radio and television; and the Neth- 


erlands, chair has been established 


Leyden University for the study 
neutrons, chair authors’ and pub- 
lishers’ rights Amsterdam Univer- 
sity and center for traffic science 
Rotterdam. New diplomas and cer- 
tificates have been created, among 
them certificate political econ- 
omy the faculties law France 
and two certificates hematology 


creased the length studies required 
for certain degrees. Preparation for 


degrees engineering both Ethi- 


opia and India now takes five rather 
than four This also true 
the course economics Rumania. 

this sampling indicates, wealth 
information can found this 
tional Yearbook Education, which, 
along with the previous volumes, con- 
extensive 


stitutes one the most 


sources background material 
world education. 

Reviewed LILY VON KLEMPERER, 
Head the Information and Counseling 
Division the Institute International 
Education. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


FOURTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE EXCHANGE 
PERSONS 


Fourth National Conference 
Exchange Persons, sponsored the 
Institute International Education 
cooperating with 
was held the Jack Tar Hotel San 
Francisco, California, from November 
30-December 1960. The theme 
the Conference was “Educational Ex- 
change for the Mutual Development 
Nations”. Approximately 1,000 lead- 
ers from six continents attended the 
conference. Special clinics were con- 
ducted the many aspects plan- 
ning, conducting and evaluating 
exchange programs. Plenary sessions 
for all the delegates were held, 
well workshops fields study 
and seven geographic panel discus- 
sions. The December issue the 
News Bulletin was devoted seven 
articles based background papers 
prepared for the Conference and pre- 
senting information 
conditions educa- 
tional exchange activities throughout 
the world. Awards for Distin- 
Service International Edu- 
cation were presented the city 
Cleveland, Ohio; Creole Petroleum 
Corporation; International Farm 
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Youth Exchange; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute Technology, and Mrs. Louise 


Rawlings Chillian, Chile. 


EDUCATION PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Physically 
Handicapped Western 
Europe Drs. Wallace and Isa- 
belle Wagner Taylor 
been published the International 
Society for the Welfare Cripples. 
This 497-page study contains data 
the education physically handi- 
capped children countries 
western Europe and describes special 
education services and their develop- 
ment, well the administration 
their relation medical social 
grams, the incidence and definitions 
education and employment teach- 
ers for handicapped 
Wallace and Isabelle Wagner Tay- 
lor are the authors “The Education 
Physically Handicapped Children 
Western article which 
appeared the December 1958 issue 


News Bulletin. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL BRAIN 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
international non-governmental 

organization, known the Inter- 
national Brain Research Organization, 
was recently established Octo- 
ber meeting Unesco House, Paris, 
France. the meeting were repre- 
sentatives the fields anatomy, 
chemistry, endocrinology, pharmacol- 
ogy, physiology, behavioral science 
and biophysics. The representatives 
came from Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, France, the German Federal Re- 
public, Italy, Norway, Poland, Swe- 
den, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and the USSR. 

The Organization was created 
coordinate research all fields 
science throughout the world and, 
doing, gain complete picture 
the functions the brain. The new 
organization will 
fellowships for the training 
searchers, organize temporary groups 
study special problems, assemble 
mobile teams instructors supple- 
ment teaching facilities 
countries, assist laboratories needing 
new buildings and equipment for re- 
search and advanced training facilities 
and provide centers having limited 
technical resources with instruments 
such computers and recording ap- 
paratus. The Organization will also 
compile directory, based census 
research centers, which will help 
scientists throughout the world get 
know one another. 


POSTGRADUATE STUDY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Association Universities 


cently published United Kingdom 
Postgraduate Awards 1960-62, 136- 
page pamphlet listing fellowships, 
scholarships and grants for postgrad- 
uate study the United Kingdom. 
addition, the pamphlet includes 


appendix listing awards tenable out- 
side the United Kingdom gradu- 
ates U.K. Universities. United 
Kingdom Postgraduate Awards may 
obtained from the Association 
Universities the British Common- 
wealth, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. England. selling price has 
been announced. 


SYRACUSE 
PIONEER INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Two pioneer international education 
programs are now being conducted 
Maxwell 
Graduate School Citizenship and 

Public Affairs. 

The first project, special assistance 
program for the establishment 
Administrative Staff College 
hore, West Pakistan, will adminis- 
tered the University under Ford 
Foundation Grant Under 
this program, the Maxwell School will, 
over two-year period, provide the 
new college Lahore with 
advisers, consultants, research 
training services, books 
ment. Much the responsibility 
organizing and implementing Max- 
well School services, primarily the 
field development administration, 
will rest with Advisory Committee 
for the Pakistan Project made 
political scientists and 
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addition, the Maxwell School and the 
British Administrative Staff College 
Henley-on-Thames, England, will pro- 
vide full-time advisory-teaching serv- 
ices the Pakistani college during 
its first operation. 

The residence Staff 
focus mid-career training for senior 
health, education and public works 
will enrolled the first course. 
participate later courses. 

Emphasis each 12-week public 
administration course will upon 
methods achieving Pakistan’s large- 
scale nation-building objectives with 
courses will offered 
struction will given through lec- 
tures, discussion sessions, seminars 

The College also will research 
center where students, and other 
Pakistani leaders will concentrate 
problems economic, administrative 
and social development. 

autonomous institution, the 
College will under the patronage 
the President Pakistan, Field 
Marshal Muhammad Ayub Khan, who 
Chairman the Board the new 
dent selection will directed 
eight-man board governors. Head- 
ing the College Principal will 
Malik, past Rehabilitation Com- 
missioner for West Pakistan. 

The second pioneer program the 
experimental Overseas 
Training Program study how Amer- 
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icans can better trained and edu- 
cated foreign service jobs with 
government, 
thropic-religious organizations. The 
program sponsored the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Now its second year, the Over- 
seas Training Program, running from 
June through January, 
qualified postgraduate students inter- 
ested pursuing careers abroad. The 
program on-the- 
spot observation Americans living 
working foreign country. 
This students are traveling 
japan; next will probably take 
trainees African Middle Eastern 

This year’s program began June 
Syracuse University with ten weeks 
academic seminars broaden the 
understanding their own 
culture well that foreign na- 
tions. Seminars, taught Syracuse 
phy, economic development, overseas 
operations, American civilization, the 
Soviet Union, cultural anthropology 
and Japan. The program then con- 
tinued with month’s residence 
Japanese language house, located 
the Syracuse University campus. 
the final phase the program, stu- 
dents spend four-month research 
internship which includes 
general orientation living 
with Japanese families Kyoto and 
study the Japanese language and 
culture Kvoto University. 

The Program 
emerged trom three vears research 
the training and 


Americans for overseas service, con- 


ducted the Maxwell School. Find- 
ings based this research have 
recently been published the book 
The Overseas Americans Dean 
Harlan Cleveland and Professors Ger- 
ard Mangone and John Clarke 
Adams the Maxwell School. 

The Overseas Americans 
viewed the October 1960 issue 
the News Bulletin, and one the 
chapters, “Agenda for Action”, was 
reprinted the Bulletin March 
1960. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY 
GENERAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULA 
The International Bureau Educa- 
tion, Geneva, has published Prepara- 
tion General Secondary School 
Curricula, comparative 
study secondary education areas 
throughout the world and the main 
aspects the problem involved 
preparing and issuing secondary 
school syllabuses. addition the 
comparative study section there also 
section devoted individual studies 
secondary education coun- 
tries. series tables indicating the 
place given the various subjects 
the secondary school curricula also 
included. This book may obtained 
for $4.00 from Unesco, Place Fon- 

tenoy, Paris, 


SECOND PRINTING 
MEET THE 

There has been second printing 
Meet the U.S.A., handbook 
American customs, culture, history, 
institutions and government regula- 


tions for foreign visitors. Copies 


this second printing 
U.S.A., published the Institute 
International Education, are 
available. 

has been necessary for the Insti- 
tute raise the price the book 
$1.00 copy. Reduced rates 
cents copy are available for orders 

regrets the price change, but 
increased costs and the need for pay- 
ing for future editions with funds ob- 
tained from previous sales have made 
the new rate necessary. 

Copies Meet the may 
obtained from the Institute Inter- 
national Education, East 67th Street, 


New York 21, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
OPPORTUNITIES 


search scholarships offered 
Australian National University, Can- 
berra, may obtained from the Aus- 
tralian Consulate-General, Room 426, 
Building, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, New York. 

The John Curtin School Medical 
Research invites applications 
search scholarships the 
biochemistry, experimental pathology, 
inorganic chemistry, 
istry, microbiology, physical biochem- 
istry and physiology. Applicants 
should have either M.B., B.S., 
lent degree. Applicants the field 
biochemistry are expected have 


chemistry. 
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The Research School Physical 
Sciences invites applications 
search scholarships the departments 
astronomy, geophysics, nuclear 
physics, particle physics and theoreti- 
cal physics. 

The Research Schools Social Sci- 
ences and Pacific Studies invite appli- 
cations for research scholarships the 
fields anthropology and sociology, 
demography, economics, geography, 
modern history, Far Eastern history 
substantial knowledge the rele- 
vant language prerequisite), in- 
ternational relations, law, 
history, political science, philosophy, 
political philosophy and 
statistics. 

The School General 
vites applications for research scholar- 
ships the departments botany, 
chemistry and zoology. 

Applicants for each the above 
scholarships should 
students with capacity for research. 
normally enroll for 
Ph.D. degree. 

The basic scholarship allowance for 
research scholarships each the 
schools listed above 925 year, 
but for scholars with appropriate 
additional allowance for married 
scholars with dependent children may 
granted. The scholarships are ten- 
able for initial period two years, 
renewable for third and may 
taken any time after award, 
including vacation periods. The Uni- 
versity will contribute toward the re- 
cipient’s fare. The University regu- 
larly considers applications June 
and November, but special considera- 
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tion may given applications 
other times. 


RUMANIAN AND POLISH GOVERNMENT 
AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Several scholarships for graduate 
work any field study universi- 
ties Rumania and Poland will 
offered the Rumanian and Polish 
governments 
for the academic year 1961-62. 

Candidates for the Rumanian gov- 
ernment scholarships, offered part 
exchange arrangement between 
the United States and Rumania, must 
U.S. citizens, least years old, 
and must have minimum one 
vear graduate training and 
edge the Rumanian language com- 
mensurate with the nature the 
provide tuition and monthly stipend 
sufficient cover living expenses. 
U.S. government travel grants, pro- 
viding funds for round-trip travel be- 
tween the United States and Rumania, 
Ibs. excess baggage and pre-de- 
parture orientation allowance $72, 
will offered supplement the Ru- 
manian scholarships. 

The Polish government will offer ap- 
proximately scholarships for study 
selected Polish universities. Candi- 
dates must U.S. citizens, least 
years old and must have bache- 
degree and knowledge the 
Polish language commensurate with 
the nature the 
The awards are expected provide 
tuition, living accommodations the 
pend 2,400 zlotvs ($100) and med- 


ical care. The U.S. 


expected offer three travel grants 
supplement the Polish government 
available only advanced graduate 
students with master’s degree, and 
provide funds for round-trip 
travel between the United States and 
Poland, Ibs. excess baggage and 
$72. 

Students may obtain further infor- 
mation and application forms from 
their 
Completed application forms should 
returned Fulbright Advisers 
the date established for their institu- 
tion. Other applicants may write 
the Information and Counseling Divi- 
sion the Institute International 
Education, East 67th Street, New 
York 21, New York, one the 
regional offices (see inside 
back cover). Completed application 
stitute January 15, 1961. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The University Adelaide, South 
Australia, invites applications for 
Senior Nuffield Research Fellowship 
the Department Microbiology. 
Candidates, who may graduates 
either medicine science, should 
have had several years research ex- 
perience. the applicant has been 
doing research which wishes 
continue, should the general 
field immunology. Dependent 
experience, the Fellow will receive 
from 2,450 2,900. Applica- 
tions should made duplicate, 


giving particulars qualifications, 
experience and marital status, 
publications and the names and ad- 
dresses two referees whom en- 
quiries may made. Applications 
should accompanied medical 
certificate health, and should 
sent the Registrar the University, 
South Australia. 

Information the following open- 
ings may obtained from the Secre- 
Association Universities the 
Square, London, W.C. England. 

The University Australia, 
invites applications for Chair Psy- 
chology. The successful applicant will 
jointly responsible with professor 
psychology for the administration 
the Department Psychology. 
will responsible for the immediate 
supervision the teaching 
search one subdivision the field 
(e.g. general 
plus cost living adjustments (at 
close January 31, 1961. 

The University Sydney invites 
applications for the 
tions the Department Electrical 
Engineering: Lectureship/Senior 
Lectureship Electrical Engineering 
for persons with good academic quali- 
fications electrical engineering, ex- 
perience some aspect power 
engineering and working knowledge 
electronic techniques. The success- 
ful applicant will teach, primarily 
the field electrical machines, and 
will conduct research; Lecture- 
ship/Senior Lectureship 
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Engineering for persons with good 
academic qualifications 
engineering physics, general experi- 
ence electronics and considerable 
detailed knowledge solid state de- 
applicant will teach electronics and 
communication engineering, including 
fundamental aspects solid state de- 
vices and circuits, and will conduct 
research; Lectureship Electri- 
cal Engineering where the successful 
candidate will expected assist 
the planning and teaching control 
system engineering the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. The ap- 
pointee will expected pursue 
original research this allied 
field. Computing facilities and con- 


PICTURE CREDITS: 


Pages 


trol systems laboratory are available. 
Salary for Senior Lecturer within 
per year; for Lecturer within the 
range 1,730 2,435 per 
year. Cost living adjustments will 
allowed (at present 29). Ap- 
plications close January 31, 1961. 
The University the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, South Africa, in- 
vites applications for the post 
Professor Roman Law the De- 
partment Law. Duties are 
assumed July 1961, soon 
possible thereafter. Salary range 
from £2,400 £2,700 per de- 
pending upon experience and qualifi- 
cations. Applications close January 31, 


1961. 
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The INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION non- 
profit agency which initiates and administers exchange persons pro- 
grams between the United States and countries. Approximately 
6,000 students, teachers, technicians and specialists study train 
country other than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded 1919, the Institute private, tax-exempt corporation. 
depends upon foundations, corporations, educational institutions 
and individuals support its work. 


Gifts and bequests from friends the may made 
the following manner: 

give (or bequeath) the INSTITUTE INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., New York corporation 
having its headquarters the City, County and State 
New York, the sum used for its general 
corporate purposes.” 


desired, gift bequest may made limiting its use 
the income thereof, which case will added the 
“general endowment funds” the Institute. Similarly, gifts 
bequests may made “in memory 

which phrase should follow the 
amount the gift bequest. 


Gifts and bequests for particular use purpose, such 
international scholarships, are also needed and welcome. 


Further information about gifts and bequests may obtained from 
the President the Institute, Kenneth Holland, from the Chair- 
man the Committee Bequests the Board Trustees, Stephen 
Duggan, Jr., East 67th Street, New York 21, 
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